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a limited number of commoners. One may trace some kind of
parallel in the position as regards free places in secondary schools
in the decade before the Second World War. Pupils awarded free
places, or rather those who accepted the free places which were
awarded, were rarely the destitute. The very poor found them-
selves unable to accept the offer of an award because they had
need of the child's earnings, and his keep and other incidental
expenses were more than the parents could afford. But sons of
parents whose income was above a fixed amount could not benefit
by the scholarship. Leach appears to be justified when he writes:
"The poor whom Wykeham wished to help were, as he says, those
who had means enough to send their sons to grammar schools but
not enough to send them on to the universities; the younger sons
of lords and squires, the landed gentry in the county, the burgesses
and traders in the towns. The notion that the endowments of
Winchester or any other school before Christ's Hospital, which was
for foundlings and the gutter pauper, have been perverted from the
patrimony of the poor into an appanage of the rich, will not bear
investigation."l As the Fleming Report warns us, "If we wish to
suggest changes in the method of entry of the Public Schools,
and in particular to make this entry available to a less restricted
range of society than is now the case, we must base our reasons
for doing so on the present needs of the country, whose children
they were founded to educate, rather than on the inevitably
uncertain interpretation of phrases in use five or six hundred
years ago."2
So far we have been discussing the education of boys during
the mediaeval period. Was there any equivalent form of education
for girls? The evidence for the existence of schools for girls is still
very scanty, though here and there fresh instances are coming to
light. One can say quite definitely that there was nothing resem-
bling the grammar-school for the education of girls. Most girls
received their training at home from their mothers. Amongst the
upper and middle classes it seems to have consisted in what we
should now call domestic duties. Girls were trained in all that
pertained to the management of the household, in first-aid, sick-
nursing and the use of simple herbs for healing, and in various
kinds of needlework, as the beautiful tapestry and embroidery of
the Middle Ages testify.
1 A. F. Leach.   The Schools of Medieval England, pp. 207-8, Methucn, 1915,
2 The Public Schools, Board of Education Report, p. 9, H.M.SXX, 1944,